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VISIT TO THE GRAVE OF A FRIEND. 
* Sit sibi terra levis, puella dignissima vita.” 


Here will I pause—to view the hallowed spot 

Where thou, young loved one, dost in silence sleep ; 
Ah! well I feel thou canst not be forgot, 

While sighs are left, or tears are mine to weep ; 
For this lone heart will mourn thy hapless lot, 

Long as its core one saddened thought can keep : 
Thou wert so , affectionate and fair, 
1 thought not death would aim an arrow there, 


"Twas sweet, when day’s tumultuous toils were donc, 
To join the circle round our social hearth ; 
‘To meet thee there, the gayest, fairest one, 
And lose awhile our cares in harmless mirth. 
Twas sweet with thee in gladsome mood to run, 
In early spring, along the verdant earth. 
Well I remember with what sylph-like tread, 
And buoyant breast, thy form our path-way led 


Such scenes are past! and months have fled since | 
Followed thee, fair one, to this cold, cold tomb ; 
Then many hearts stood clothed in mourning by, 
And many eyes were sunk in sorrow’s gloom, 
To see a bud just opening, fall and die, 
Ere they might gaze upon its riper bloom. 
Oh! it was hard—when thou wert torn away, 
And death’s dark cloud hid virtue’s dawning ray 
Here, ’neath this stone, all lonely thou art laid— 
Sunken and death-sealed are those bright eyes now; 
These raven curls are left in dust to fade, 
While grave-worms revel on that spotless brow : 
And that fair form, where once the graces played, 
Has lost its action, and that breast its glow. 
The hopes—the charms that early youth just gave 
All, all are quenched, and blighted in the grave. 
All? No, not all—a soul like thine may dare 
The monster death, and triumph o’er his might ; 
For virtue cried, and virtue’s God was there, 
To bear thee victor near his throne of light 
ll weep no more! but only seek to share 
A sleep so calm—a destiny so bright. 
Chen welcome, grave—thou'll be a tranquil home, 
er whose dark portal sorrow cannot come c.¢ 


” 





TO THE EDITOR. 


Excuse me, that the Mercury 

Who carries letters oft for me, 

I, in my haste, the other day, 

Forgot to charge the post to pay ; 
Nay, I forgot to give the needful, 
Another time I'll be more heedful. | 

1 am ashamed of this neglect, 
Because I never could suspect 

That my offences (not a few) 

Have e’er provoked a hint from you 

i know politeness must belong, 

Of course, to every son of song ; 

Yet I’m aware that editors 

Are forced to add the saving clause 
Which says “all postage must be paid 
it was a rule in wisdom made, 

Or else no office could be got 

Half large enough to hold the lot 

Of wisdom, wit and sentiment, 
Which would from every part be sent 
heir weight would burst the groaning mia 
Post-horses in their speed would fail ; 
The price of spectacles would rise 
And editors would spoil their eyes 

1 am aware that poetry, 

However welcome it may be, 
However spirited and fine, 

Won't help an editor to dine 

Or pay his bills, or e’en produce 

Once every year a Christmas goose 

Or feed the grate, or light the taper 

Or pay for printing or for paper. 

All this experience bids me know, 
And from her school what lessons flow 
So I, (the truth I must confess) 

My fine effusions oft suppress, 

Because I’ve not the ready shilling 
To pay the postage, though I’m willing 
But, pshaw! I hate apologies— 

4 word's sufficient to the aise, 

‘Tis for the sake of rhyme, not reason 
I send you this excuse in season iA 


| 
V. + ad into the ruder outlines of the picture, as the forest stirs | 


| any individual, however clothed with wealth and honour 
The cup of its happiness is filling up to the brim as fast as the 
nature of human aflairs will permit. We are at peace wit! 
all foreign nations, and blest with prosperity at home; ou 
public debt will be speedily extinguished ; the people relieve, 
from taxes, the comforts of life will flow in abundantly, an 
palaces anc 


MARGARET. 
| While others sing of war's alarms, 
| The hero’s worth, the patriot’s duty, 
t My strain shall tell the sweeter charms 
Of innocence and beauty. 
And how, when Margaret is the theme, 
Could I refuse to weave the song? 
Who e’er heard music in a dream, 
Nor would that dream prolong ? 


She bade me write. I can’t forget 


every common labourer can enjoy his share 

temples are rising around us, roads and canals enrich th 

land, institutions for instruction and cheerful recreation ax 
| growing up, and all is peace 


| 

| pa ' 

| Rh nn ay ng el eg * Alas!” said the Genius, “that the highest state of pro 

iH Persuasion’s self was in it. {| perity, the most liberal laws, the best constitution, canno 
| And then those eyes, that downward sent |; meet the wants of the proplo—ctill these will be poverty anc 
Their diamond splendour '—that was kind: wretchedness. Stull there may be grinding oppression, whic! 
i} Had they on me their lustre bent, [they can neither relieve nor prevent 

H I surely had been blind! “T cannot see,” said 1, “how this canbe. Our country i 


|| free; we have no privileged classes, no nobility, no arist 
cracy 

* It is true,” he repli dl 

\ the direct sanction of your laws 

almost equally well defined, and with it come power an 


The faultless form, the winning grace 
The bounding step, and airy glee, 
The pure mind jolie in the face, 
Ah! they have charms for me. 
Long live that little fairy flower, 
Blooming and blushing like a rose ; 
it graces well its native bower, 
And round a gladdening freshness throw 


‘you have no nobility, who receiv: 
but wealth forms a nobilit: 
' 
| privileges.” 

* Every one,” said I, 
to all. Industry, talent, good fortune, must always obtain ad 
vantages, and the materials of society will arrange themselves 
according to these after any convulsion, as the waters of : 
Conw Ay. | turbid stream when they have been agitated settle down agai: 
into tranquillity. Poverty must exist in every community 


cannot be rich, but the way is ope: 


EE 


| And never may the storms of care 
Bow down that modest floweret’s head ; 
But gentle dew, and genial air, 
A constant, kindly influence shed. 





THE CENSOR. 


Some are idle, some sick, and others extravagant or unfortu 
nate. It is so inevery nation, and cannot be helped 
Thus,” 

ry and ease smother up their sympathies 
led, or they who are too weak or too careless to contemplat: 


THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
NEW SERIES.—NUMBER XV 
Oxe night the Genius came to me with sadness in his face ; ithe abuses which might be redressed, compromise with thei 
‘for, although he is a spirit, he seems endued with human af-| feelings by ascribing them to necessity, You mortals are 
fections. He hates the bad and loves the good, with the fer- | selfish beings. Misfortunes make you miserable, and that ; 
vour of the young and enthusiastic among my own fellow-|/an excuse for the cold neglect of others. Prosperity fills y« 
creatures. When he bids some delicious scene of nature || with rejoicing, and what time have you then to go out amon, 


spread itself out before me, as the dim mists of the mirror | the dwellings of the obscure and unhappy, or to study and ac! 
jupon any subject relating to their interests? Statesmen are 


said the Genius, “the pampered children of luxu 


| 
for the wretch 
| 
| 
| 











its mass of luxuriant beauty to the breeze, and the river comes busy with their own schemes of narrow avarice or persona 
|| winding in among the rich clover fields and around the lonely || ambition. ‘The young and the fair go forth in the haunts o 
‘hills, I have seen his face lighten up with rapture, as a pain-|/ fashionable pleasure, and will the youth turn away from 
jter's does while he flings in the finishing touches of light and ii sweet bright face to labour in the cause of humanity ? and wi 
|| shadow upon some favourite landscape; and then, when these ‘beauty withdraw from the gaze of admiration to waste hi 
| warm, sweet images fade away, when the silver stream dis- || silvery voice on the ear of age and affliction? Perhaps ther 
appears in the darkness, and its sleepy music is hushed, when | are within the circuit of your boasted city instances of anguis 
|| the green earth vanishes, and the light of heaven passes from jas acute as your nature is capable of enduring. Beautify 
| the clouds, and it becomes necessary in his illustrations of hu- | young children are flung upon the world, mere vietims of ig 
man life to conjure up some unhappy object, some wretched | norance, idleness, and guilt; fine intellects are wasted; an 
|| captive in the gloom of his dungeon, the hushed chamber of | many a female who, with the factitious aid of dress, woulu 
death, beauty withering beneath the poisoned breath of dis-||Jead all hearts captive, perishes in the protracted agonies « 
lease, or capable and lofty genius bent down and broken-| poverty, guilt, disease, and death. And it is not that th 
| hearted by misery or guilt, I have marked the expression of| is unknown, but that it is not seen. So long as the gus! 
| sorrow steal over his radiant countenance, as the shadow of a ing tears of female misery are not falling in your sight, » 
| cloud darkens the bosom of a sunny hill. It must be this re-|/long as the dying shriek is not ringing in your ears, yo 
|semblance in our nature which has brought him from his Spi- || heart is at rest. To a certain extent this is a blessing, for . 
‘ritual world to visit so insignificant and unaspiring a student || yards you from the pain of dwelling continually upon w 
jas myself; and I love him more for those tokens of human || which you cannot alleviate. But when any relief isto be aflor 
feeling than for his power over mind and matter, and his free- |! ed. what in the former case would be weak and unmanly sen 
dom from the laws of time and space. It px rad 
} 
} 





| 





sitiveness, becomes dee p and active benevolence, 





|| I had been thinking of internal improvement, and what. the feelings, it flings a charm and a chivalry around the cha 


' . 
course my beloved country should now pursue to ensure her || racter, it expands and elevates the mind with enlarged view 
and pure and generous ambition, and imbues multitudes wit 


the spirit of true charity. And when a being inspired by it start 
he said, | forth alone from the thronging crowds who are pressing on tu 


|| future safety, and expedite her career to glory and happiness 
i The Genius knew my thoughts, and smiled 
|| “It is sometimes right for you, young student 
“to exchange the contemplation of personal hopes and fears | gorge their appetites and sate their passions, he beholds scenes 
for that of the prospect of the world around. He who has to which other eyes are blind, and if the discovery of much sor 
never endeavoured to make others happy can never be truly so | row shades his mirth with sadness, his heart enjuys an e1 
himself. In one without power to control great passing | nobling satisfaction in the endeavour to relieve it which neve 
‘events this is a harmless and useful indulgence. It prevents) thrilled through a common heart. But look in the glass.” 
| the selfish feelings from obtaining a too powerful mastery over |! ‘There was a neat country house in the midst of a grov: 
} the heart, because it discovers to us the relations of things! The scene had a bright look. The luxuriance of the foliags 
|| with cach other, as well as their relation with ourselves. But/\the bursting forth of the fruit, the height of the clover, wit! 
’ if thou hadst authority to regulate the actions of the millions | its modest fragrant flower fraught with sweets, and the strengt! 
of thy countrymen, an accurate understanding of the subject|/of the honeysuckles, which had wound their wreathing t 
| drils around the columns which supported the piazza, d 


‘would be as requisite as a wish to serve. 
benefited by! closed the summer, and the sun's « ypanded disk and horiz 


‘My country.” said J, ‘could not be mucl 


' 
ul 
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a — el 
“You moy well wonder,” replied my companion, “that 





oo —_ = = — = — ——— 


tal beams, and the flood of golden light which overflowed the 


| 


“Ah! very well, take them into the store ; the man will pay \ 





whole heavens, and bathed the river and the distant woods |! you.” || among so many wealthy and powerful individuals, the dimin 
in rich eclouring, displayed to me the close of a pleasant day.) “ How much may I ask 7” | ishing of so fatal an evil should be neglected. But it is rare 
Che family were assembled upon the grassy lawn before the} “ We allow eighteen-pence a pair.” || to find charity unalloyed. It always runs into other and more 





A venerable couple, whose lives seemed drawing to| There had been a faint light across her countenance as she || selfish passions. In the private individual it is mingled with 


house, 

an end, with as much beauty as the sum, whose golden rays/||paused to learn the amount of her wages, but it darkened || vanity, the statesman blends it with schemes of personal 
et kissed the clouds and lingered upon the landscape, presided Jagain at the reply ||aggrandizement, many preach with zeal what they seldom 

over the scene. A group of beautiful children were around|) “J have been two days employed, sir, steadily.” {| practice, while others cherish a mistaken benevolence which, 

them. A fair, young girl, more beautiful than all else, and a “Teannot help it, my good woman, we never give more’ ignorant of the original cause of the evil, misapplies its exer 
aoble looking youth, who wore the uniform of a navy officer, | than eighteen-pence a pair.” || tions, and therefore fails of success. It has been reserved for 





mingled in the graceful tamiliarities of the innocent and happy |“ But I have neither home, clothing, nor food, sir.” And ! an individual of a neighbouring city to conceive and act upon 
group with a visible interest. Sometimes te played with the jas she spoke ber voice trembled and the moisture gathered up|) a deliberate plan to alleviate the sorrows of the poor and 


children, sometimes jested with the aged parents, but I had jinto her eyes | friendless. ‘Thousands there are who, overcome with a sudden 
not watched hin long before I perceived his eyes followed “Well,” suid the man, assuming a tone and air of pity, | gush of feeling at being brought into immediate contact with 


with deeper pleasure the steps of the maiden. It was the | hile picking his teeth, “ very sorry for you, my poor girl. 1) distress, bestow a passing gift and amuse themselves with the 
very time for muvic, and the picture heeame yet more lovely ||can give you more work if you want it, but I cannot pay you | contemplation of their own goodness. But this philanthropist 
when their voices were blended in a slow sweet air, which || more; we can get them done for ten cents a pair.” has taken higher views and adopted broader and more noble 
breathed of love and sadness, of the sweets of home and the ie 1 cannot afford to live on such low wages,” she exclaimed enterprises. Not satisfied with offermg a momentary reliei 
sorrows of farewell. Was it the fading heavens which shed |!in a tone of forced calinness, although the increased paleness || for pain, he would shut up the source from which it flows 
fown upon the group the influence of a deep feeling 2? Was it lof her cheeks, and the quivering of her once full and cherry | Jt is not sufficient to wipe away the tears which are soon re 





the rich repose of nature which gave the girl’s voice a tremu- | lip, betrayed the agitation which swelled in her heart. || placed by others, but to investigate the cause of grief and 
lous and touching sweetness, and flung into the youth’s atone ||“ Well, you'll have to go to the alms-house, uy good girl. | bing back joy to the heart. ‘This single person by the aid of 
of melody which thrilled through the soul? | John, drive up Broadway ;’’ and off they started. an intelligent appeal to the good sense and feeling of the na 

The Genius gazed a moment before he spoke, as if contem-|| ‘The whirling wheels spattered the wretched beggar with | tion, has already awakened their serious attention to this inter 


plating the scene with compassion because he knew their future | uiud, as she stood hopeless, and invoking death, while her) esting subject. It is not that the public are always cold, but 


it j ’ . - . . 
lestinies. jpatron held his course along the brilliant multitade who throng | that they are ignorant of the anguish around them, or if it 
“Yes” he said: “it is one of those hours of nich bliss in | Broadway, the envy of many, the admiration of all. \| has ever been displayed, they have gazed at it as among the 


which the heart fills up to overflowing, to be remembered long ||“ Knowest thou this woman ?” said the Genius, | unavoidable and irremediabdle evils of life. How proud and 
and fondly through the gloom of aller years. There isthe | “She is the maiden,” 1 answered, “ whose voice we heard || noble a task for a single mind to shed a light upon the gloomy 
poetry of domestic joy; it will hereafter only be its dream lbut now rising upon the air with the fragrance of many || circles of wretchedness which crowd our cities; so that the 
it is like the heaven which beads its crimson arch above their | flowers, and in chord with that of one who loved her, and Jlicentious and the voluptuous, the young and the fair, the 


. | ‘ - 
heads, all painted with a surpassing glory, which even while) whom she loved eloquent, the wealthy, and the powerful, may all behold, driven 


you gaze melts away into the night. You have discovered | “Ay!” said my companion, “and her destiny is so far | by a current as irresistible as the Maelstrom into the blackest 
two among the group who are bound up in each other's affee- (accomplished. Her family are all dispersed—accident has|{abysses of sin and woe, hundreds and thousands of thei: 
tions, ‘To-morrow they part. His fate calls him to a far dis- ||left her poor—a stranger has carelessly brought her the dying | fellow-creatures whom a slight change in the arrangements o! 


tant cline. He is to leave the velvet lawn and fragrant || words of her lover—she has striven to labour, but the gates of | society might have formed into virtuous, useful, and content 
' 


Howers—the familiar places of his home—and the moistened | profit are shut in her face. The young of your own sex may || ed citizens. Be assured, master student, the intelligent and 


eves which are thriiline through him now. tts office is to Choose betweca a handred avenues to wealth and fame. He || warm-hearted observer who rescues such as these from s 


command the coarse crowd--to cope with the strong and | asserts his rights, he resents his inyuries, he rushes upon the || awful a de stiny, who sends peace and hope into despairing 


wiecked—to bathe his young hand in blood, and in a short tune | arena where the strugwles of life are going on, and mates him j familie s, is more worthy to be termed a public benefactor thar 


to shed his own, and perish in the fierce battle in the service || With the stroug and arrogant wherever they are to be en-|/he who builds temples, which are rather monuments of hi 


of his country. The aged parents are hastening onward to | count red. But woman, tiuaid, weak, and sensitive ; although || own pride than of the benefits he has conferred upon hi- 
‘heir own graves, 
in yonder meadow which shall weigh upon their bosom.” 
” 1 asked Vhe lofty mansion and elegant equipage are made out of the 


The grass even now yields its perfume | in prosperity she Is an angel, nustortune makes her a siave. | country.” Fr 
jShe is sacrificed to brutal avarice and practised cunning. | 
= 





“ And these swect children alain =— pcr ‘ co 
‘Poverty shall seize theni——they shall wither in want and || labour of her and otier suuilar victims. An idle and lazy man LITERARY NOTICES. 


obscurity. Yonder beautiful boy whose arms are wound | rots In gross luxuries and climbs up into power, supported by || = .—— 
:round his sister’s neck, will become coarse, ignorant, and || the incessant labour of defenceless women. If this man should THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
degraded. The little girl will wander away beyond the know- |seize a lovely female at mid-day in the street, if he should BY SIR WALTER SCOTT 

fnends,” i x her to his dwelling and torce her to perform the task ot 5 
ledge of her friends. dng her toRin dueting and & nthe sicter | Irmay be doubted ifan author ever approached an undertak 


“ ” . . . “— ' ' la menial, at the same time denying her the common blessings . . : : 
And she,” T exclaimed, “who strives vainly to hide the |@ mental, at the same tue denying “!E® | ing with higher or more peculiar qualifications for its perform 


struggling feelings of her bosom, and her unbidden tears— |ef food and raiment, bow his high-handed and atrocious | ace, or more certain of a brilliant issue, than the Waverley 


a is wild fate embrace her ¢ ye | villany would ring through the nation—what sajient volumes , eae ; 
toes this wild fate embrace her also! | vilany we ipregie . * || novelist, when he accepted the invitation to write the history 
©The glass will answer you.” 


would appear—what patriotic interference of all the officers lof his “own darling Scotia.” His extensive and profound 

1 looked again, but they were no longer before me. It was | of the government—what burning indignation among the | rene arches into her ancient and modern chronicles, his inti 
all gone, and I beheld a populous city, A magniticent dwell-||men—what acute pity among the fair, I necessary, the | mate acquaintance with the principal personages which hav: 
|| whole army would be put in motion, and fleets fitted out to) ) ie a conspicuous part in her glory and her shame, his 





ing—bread windows displayed rich cloths and expensive gar- 
nents. There was hurry and bustle—the thundering of the | rescue her from so unheard of a fate, and to punish the daring | familiarity with all her hallowed localities, his insight into he: 
t ° —_ > 1 4 . . im * _— 7 ‘te . “~’ *h a crime 4 misty . 2 . . nail’ 

luusy carts—the rattling of the shining carriages—the || wretch who could commit such a crune, But if misfortune | pational character, and, not least, his enthusiasm in all that 
4 , « ger c , P . “_ = » ‘ ) ‘s ou e it he ° ” 

huffing and jostling of eager crowds all bent on the speedy || have flung forth an orphan girl to struggle alone with the |relates to the vindication of her honour; these form a com 
accomplishment of some absorbing object. A chariot drove || world—u hunger drive her to the lowest drudgery, and com- | pination of circumstances which are seldom if ever found 


| 


, » mansiot » silve 38 tlashe | nel t welen the ow fle nune } , 
up to the door of the mansion; the silvery harness flashed in || pel her to receive the wretchedest trifle as a remuneration, |. yited in a single writer. It was the absence of the last qua 
: -lig] ‘p v1Oss eeuds y nic “we . . » exe » ~ lh lebts, ¢ | pegs : . 
the sun-light, the proud glossy steeds pranced and pawed the then the excellent citizen who pays all his debts, and who liitication we have enumerated, viz. enthusiasm in the subject 
ground, and champed their bits, while the well-dressed coach performs all the outward ceremonies of religion, may take | of his st wry, Which constituted the main and paramount de 


nan lounged upon his cushioned seat awaiting the owner of advantage of her anguish to make hera slave. You have | fet in the Life of Napoleon ; it is its full possession and 
the costly equipage. This individual at length appeared, likc “here seen the history of one of many who dwell in your city lglowing presence which lends a charm to every line in these 





bis servant, sleek and well-apparelied. His iace wore a ruddy I have made her beautiful, not beeause beauty lends virtue in| ,; lumes, and throws over the whole the spirit, without th 























md satisfied look. He was evidently of no Cassius make, distress my additional claim to sympathy, but because it ad- |) inventive fictions, of romance. His full and animated man 
vor worn down with either trouble or thought. He was what) dresses itself more ngly to the general feeling. You have |] ner of expression, his delicate and just taste, his hay py selec 
might be termed a happy man, And as he lived well and) seen the disappointment of her affections ; these are the com- tion of the most appropriate ‘ctestinne and intr ride tivn of 
similed good-naturediy upon all, patronised literature and th ‘mon attributes of all hearts; aud when you behold any |the most beautiful lo al imagery, are every where present, a 
fine-arts, supplied his family with an abundance of luxurious | miserable creature cree ping on among the crowd, aband in his romantic narratives, to enchain the attention and wit 
hyo) Menta, and took excellent cure of his horses, he wos by all the we rid, loaded with evils, think, net only ot the com- (the admiration of his reader Indeed if his abk compeers 
loubtless also a very good man. forts which she has in all probability enjoyed, of the splendour | \joore and Mackintosh, the first designated to write the histor 
He assued trom the door and bad just placed his foot pon she may have lost, of the affluence which may have gitded | of treland. the second that of England, vie 1 min the 
the carpeted and springy step to take his seat in the carriage, {rom ber grasp; but curry your sympatt deeper and reflect | ent prises entrusted to their charge, English hterature wil 
when a female, who had been standing almost unnoticed at , upon the schemes of virtue, the hopes of life, and the ardent | have received an accession to its }o| r stores of instructior 
the coraer of the street, approached with timidity. She was | aflections which were bern in her heart only to pass darkly | which is without a par ! 
much emaciated; her beauty had vanished; her sttire was||away. Concerming this despairing girl I could display yet In the commencing paragraph | uthor attempts toa 
coarse, scanty, and much worn, In her hand she heid a bun-', more revolting scenes. J could trace the gradual ruin of her | ..nt for the creat attraction whi 1s ever beset the history 
lle; und as she exerted her courage to inte rrupt the stately h pes and of her vut We maglit acco: ipany her step by of Scotland Re Lin preference to tue chronic les of more opu 
personage about to enjoy his afternoon's mde, she eld out the | step trom solitude and want, into despair and guilt. We might lent and powerful states. The « sos he assigns are the x 
parcel. He turned him round behold her a profligate among profligates, but there needs no |treme valour and firmuess with \ bh the inkabitants in an 
Well good woman, what do you wish v ith nit : Mage MuUTUL tO lisplay abjer ts like these, cient times defended their independence against feartul odd . 
! have finished my work, sir; a pair of pant loons which And wherefore,” seid I, “has not some philanthr ypist |and likewise the close relati : her history has ¢ ver borne t 


i haved me to make epped forth to reform this abuse Uthat of England. With all deference to the matured ju 
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ST a — as : 
“ : . 1 : Sr — ~ _ - ~ 
ment of a Scott, we cannot but think thai this explanation 1s | CAPTAIN HALL IN AMERICA. adorned the honourabie station of pastor in the firet pre<byte 


meagre and unsatisfactory. That the connexion of Scotland I This is a pamyhilet, originally issued from the London lrian church of Philade Iphia; and in an eminent degree unit 
with her —_ powerful ond infucntial neighbour has boon press, and republished by Carey and Lea. It purports to be a |) !""= prety and science, he long tilled, with talent and success 
= of the principal means of making the deeds of her SONS | refutation of the foolish and mischievous slanders of Captain the office of provost in the university at Pennsylvama. Th 
conspicuous 1n the pages of general history we believe, but | Basil Hal! against the institutions and manners of the people {family circle of a man like Doctor Ewing was a privileged 
a that it hes been the principal — Neither peteteq > ™ country, and an exposition of the traveller's ignorance | place. It was here that Mrs. Hall acquired, at an early period, 
clined to allow much to the bravery and fierce spirit with which enh an subjects commecte”d ‘with bis native lend. tu thet her great relish for religious truth. Here also, in her first 
a fehqeatam oes aiguily oust ptm Sing? opinion expressed by the editor of the National Gazette, whose | years, she was incited to an ardent love of literature. And 
usurpation. Most other countries of Europe can boast of : the amiable syinpathies and ennobling aspirations, that are 
similar ancient glory, yet are their records buried amidst |concur :—“ The refutation and the retort are gentlemanly, | awakened and matured by piety and science, were at once 
oblivien’s ruins. It is to the peculiar romantic charm which ignant, conclusive, and recommended by abundant and og her occupation and her happiness. ‘The cause of christianity 
invests the recorded events of Scottish history in part, and ©? l cusete iafeemetion end warm patriotic spirit, without iiibe-| was dear to her. It was the great theme of her discourse ; it 
the good fortune the country has enjoyed in the possession of rality or intemperance. The work is ascribed to Richard | was the subject, to which she always dedicate: the best efforts 
elegant and classical historians, that we should be inclined to siddle, Esq. late of the bar of Pittsburg, who has been for | °! her mind. Her pen was prompt, at every call of piety, o1 
attribute the interest generally telt on the subject in the some time in England.” || virtue, or benevolence. And among her numerous contribu 
literary world. The striking and fearful story of Macbeth tions to the periodicals of the day, there are many which 
however fictitious, but immortalized by the genius of Shaks- CRABRE’S ENGLISH SYNONYMES. jinculeate, with an unusual eloquence, the soundest precepts 
peare ; the almost romantic exploits of Wallace andthe Bruce; 4 New-York edition from the fourth London, has just been | of the head, and the best feelings of the heart. 

the pathetic sufferings and acknowledged beauty of the bap- j.syed from the fruitful press of the Harpers. Itschuracteras|| Her distinct and comprehensive views of the inspired 
less Mary, are events sufficient in themselves when known, to 4 standard work of reference and study, has long placed it on | volume, are recorded 11 a valualde work, which she composed 
impress every mind with the most lively emotions of heroic | the desk of every classical scholar, and recommended it as a| and published. It is the well-known “ Conversations on the 
admiration and generous sympathy. But when recorded in text book to all colleges, both in Great Britain and in this’ Bible,” justly held in high esteem, both in our own country 
the elegant and classic language of Boethius, Buchanan, and | country. Its re-publication will be the means, we sincerely pre in England. She wrote also a very interesting volume 
Robertson, they become the property of posterity. Another hope, of stil! further extending its use, and diffusing a know- j whieb is entitled, “ Bible Stories,” and was issued fron the 
cause of the great interest attached at the present day to |edge of its rare merits. It is printed in a very neat and con || press of the American Sunday School Union, at Philadelphio 
Scotland remains to be mentioned. His known modesty yenjent form, and so warranted do the enterpnsing publishers |) But her mind was not restricted to the study of the Bibk 
might, perhaps, restrain its acknowledgment by the author. feel in anticipating the general and enduring favour with which | She had a great zest for the alluring charms of polite litera 
It is no more nor less than the association of that barren but his work will be received, that they have wisely stereotyped it I ture in all its various departments. And her published com 
favoured country with the poetry and romance of the present a : 


age—an association not confined to those only who are versed - 
in the original languege of their composition, but co-extensive _DEFERRED ARTIC LES. _— 





editorial decisions are, in general, just and sound, we heartily || 





|| positions, both in prose and verse, are ample evidence that 
|| she could imitate what she admired and commended 

| Accollection of her papers, literary and religious, and 

|} inemonr of her pure life, would be an interesting and instruc 
|tive volume. It would present to our mothers and our daugh 
ters, an example of refined intellect, associated with sincere 








with the dominion of letters in every civilized language of the | 
earth. This association has brought home to the conceptions, 
and familiar to the knowledge of almost every reader of every | 
age and every class in every country, Scotland and her fated 
history, her foreign and civil wars, her unawed rebellions, her 
religious distractions and persecutions, the sufferings and 
noble bearing of her martyrs; the simple, pure, but austere 
morality of her covenanters ; the untameable independence, 
acute intellect, and generous disinterestedness of her sons; 
the beauty, patient fortitude, and glowing patriotism of her 


MRS. AUSTIN. 

There seems at present to be a mania abroad with respect 
to this lady—* all tongues do speak of her,” and criticisms and 
eulogies are flowing in upon us from all quarters. From these | 
we select the following lines from the pen of Proteus, whos 
feelings of admiration for the fair vocalist appear to have grown || 
too strong for simple prose, and have accordingly vented them- | 
selves in verse. The piece came too late for insertion in its 
proper department, and we therefore place it here. 


religion. It would teach them how to live; and it would 


teach them how to die. Mre. Hall, even in the midst of hei 
departing struggles, was composed. A sweet calm smiled 
around her. It was the serenity of “that peace which the 
| world cannot give.” The rich treasures of her memory, a 
| she was about to close her eves, supplied her with the chowesr! 
thoughts of the most giiled writers and the most holy servant 





daughters; the sublime aspect of her blue mountains; the How pleased, when econ their dewy petals close, of the Lord. In their longuage, and m the language of th 
beautiful repose of her green vallies, sunken glens, and mir- | And evening brings her sabbath of repose, devout in old time, she spoke of death as a repose ; and in th 
ror-like lochs; and the savage and uncouth waste of her While round the sky night's vigil lamps are hung | cheering hope of a resurrection to eternal life, she fell astee; 
moors and heaths. Proud—proud may Scotland be of the | And silence seals each softly-whispering tongu in Jesus! x. § 
magician who has wove this chaplet round her brow. Well ~ 0 Gheow oxide Go basting ee ae se 
. : , And to the land of visions flee away! 

is she repaid for her sufferings and her tears, as she points to There as gay fancy woos the soul along, i MOTHS. 
her Stewarts, her Fergusons, her Humes, her Mackenzies, her Transporting scenes our wondering spirits theone ; These little insects, whose ravages are every where see: 
Browns, her Robertsons, and her Scotts. Well may she ex-) Through perfumed walks with bounding hearts we rove, | with regret, by all notable house-keepers, are deserving ot 
claim—if my mountains are barren, if my heaths are uncouth, As rich in charms as Eden’s hallowed grove ; more attention than they generally seem to excite. That in 
yet have I wealth more ample than the most productive fer- pen, dom —_-s oo 4 as a ” their labours they are so little noticed, may partly arise from 
tility or most smiling savannahs could afford. I have these But, ah! Ghus aitinate radiant steps po mal their operating chiefly in darkness ; for, as if modestly reti: 
sons, as my offspring ; and I have a well-educated, moral, and And nature breaks from feeling’s pleasing trance. ing from observation, they work with the greatest energy 
religious people ! How fast the tears from sorrow’s fountain strear when secured from the interruption of light. In their attack 

To return to the volumes before us. It is not our purposé To learn that all was bat a fading dream ! also they may be observed, not to commence their devastation 
to enter into a formal notice of their contents, as we hope | But heaven benign, our misery to assuage fon the outer part of the article, where they are situated, but 
these will become familiarly known to ail readers. It may be Gives us to see on life's eventful stage, they bury themselves closely in the skin, if fur, or web, 


Angelic forms, though “ few and far between, 


As kind in feeling and as fair in mien, cloth ; and then, working away under cover, it is only whe 


well, however, to state, lest they might be supposed to trench | 


on ground already occupied by a former work of tle same au- | \s those bright spirits that illusive emery their ravages have become considerable, that the apper strur 
thor, the (“‘ Tales of a Grandfather,”’) that the object and tenor In silent beauty through the dreamer’s sleep. ture falls off, and discovers to view the well conducted indt 
of the two are widely different, “In the tales taken from Scot- And such is Avetix, musie’s favoured child, try of these minute enemies. Nor is it tor food alone that 
tish history the author, throwing into the shade, or rather On whose first strains Apollo tondest siniled such havoc is made in our wardrobes; these litle depredator: 
omitting all that could embarrass the understanding or tire | While every muse and every grace combined must construct for themselves a covering and a nest, f 
the attention of his juvenile reader, was desirous only to lay | “e genial ¢ pro to — her mand, which. and the after alterations of which, more materials ar 
> ° ° > oe T *k their ge siste ul Yn, " 
before him what was best adapted to interest his imagination, | © Geek thew gentle aiitee, Utes geen destroyed than would suffice cach insect during ite short |i 
‘ : With equal charms to make their numbers eve: ' ' Taga. devs phe 
and confining himself to facts, to postpone toa later period an | Nor vain their care, for though of mortal birth, for food, as it is only during the caterpillar state that it seem 
investigation of the principles out of which those facts arose.” || So sweet in sadness and so chaste in mirth, to require its ordinary sustenance. After arriving at its ful! 
“It is hoped, that the present history may in some degree | So bright she moves the passions’ haunts amon growth, it quits (like the silk worm and other species, ) th: 
supply to the reader of more advanced age truths with which Che queen of beauty and the soul of song immediate scene of its previous existence, and retires to som: 


That all who listen to her thrilling strain } 


: le , “orner to await its change into a state of chryea 
Dcem that Euterpe walks the earth again paid aAranesadees . : : 


he ought to be acquainted, not merely as relating to one small 
in which it remains nearly three weeks before it finally a» 


kingdom, but as forming a chapter in the general history of 


; : When vocal Garcia left her stranger hom : 
man. The object of the two works being so different, their orpe th . S a cee S ! suns the appearance of the finely-winged moth, under wh 
ue ‘ ‘ . Far o'er the deep in other lands to roam, . S hal 
contents, though drawn from the same sources, will be found How drooped our hearts, no more, alas, to he» form it is most familiar to us. Essential oils, and many su 
so distinct from each other that the young student, as his ap- Chat living echoof a blessed sphere ! stances of very pungent odour, have the effect of destroyir 
petite for knowledge increases, may peruse with advantage Yet ere the sweet Italian passed forlorn, these moths, as if by suffocation ;—for this purpose nothin 
, : / a fi a a or 
this graver publication, after being fimuiliar with that destined Like a bright star before the glance of morn more is necessary then to introduce into their haunts an 


She trembling raised her siren voice once more, 


. such substance as camphor, cajeput, turpentine, &c.; and 
\nd poured her farewell tothe much-loved shore ee I ep 1 


for an earlier age; and the adult, familiar with the general 





iacts of Scottish, history as far as conve yed in these volumes, Phen as her last tear, glistening, dewed the stran’ is with this view that persons strew them drawers with s}’ 
may yet find pleasure in reading those tales which contain its she gave the harp to Austin’s sister hand! Provet and strong smelling flowers, and under most circumet: 
more light and fanciful details thus effectually prevent the violence of their ravages 

Before concluding this notice it would be injustice not to MRS. SARAH HALL. — 
mention, in terms of approbation, the superior typegraphical Born October 30, 1761 ; died April >, 1 Whi is the alphabet like heaven 7—Tt contains A. D. E.'t 
execution with which this, as well as all other impressions, Mrs. ilsi! may justly be entitled one of the mast emi ent || (a Deity.) 
from the press of Messrs. Carey and Lea, are sent forth to women of our country. She inherited the talents and the Why is a statue a fig >-—Because it is an F 


the public. Their liberality and spirit are generally acknow- virtues of her distinguished father, the Rev. Doctor Ewing. | (effigy.) 
fodged and we ore glad te add rmounificently rewarde? Fy rmenv vears this prominent divine ar 1 able pre acher" What three letters are equis alent t f ‘ bs) 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
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THE RANBLER.—NUMBER EIGHT 
MORALITY— HORSE-RACING. 
Tuere is a kind of people who, instead of finding 
“ Sermons in stoaes, and good in every thing,” 
ire gifted by nature with a peculiar quickness in pereeiving and 
letecting vice and wickedness in every variety of form and com- 
plexion. ‘They have an aptitude in raking and scraping to- 
gether all the bad which is generally mixed up with worldly pur- 
uits and amusements, and of overlooking whatever of good 
nay be mingled therewith. Whether this intimate acquaint- 
ince with evil habits and feelings—this familiarity with the 
bliquities of human nature, is to be accounted for upon the 
principle embodied in the shrewd proverb of “set a thief to 
‘atch a thief,” ought to be left to people more charitable in 
their constructions than themselves, or the verdict would not 
be atall flattering. ‘The worst of the matter is, that they claim 
this sharp perception of the vile and vicious as a sort of 
merit, and account it pure stern morality harshly to censure 
what they dislike in the conduct of others. They take 
: one-sided view of all things, try thei according to their 
own standard of propriety, and so decide that they are alto- 
sether right or altogether wrong: they cannot bring them- 
elves to see that “the web of our life is of a mingled yarn, 
good and ill together,” that “our virtues would be proud if 
our faults whipped them uot; and our crimes would despair 
if they were not cherished by our virtues.’’ This is rather 
too reasonable and philosphical a view of the question for 
them, and in reason and philosophy they profess to place but 
little faith. These very infallible personages have seen or 
heard that there are such things as foolishness and frivolity in 
ball-rooms, and therefore, without taking into account the 
imnocent mirth and harmless gaiety which predominate, they 


set down balls as very foolish and frivolous affairs ; they have |} 
seen or heard that there are specks of immorality and disso-|| 


futeness to be met with in a theatre, and therefore set down a 
theatre as a concentration of all that is dissolute and immoral ; 
they have seen or heard that blacklegs, vagabonds, sharpers, 


- P 
&e. attend race courses, and therefore set down all that go as 


blacklegs, vagabonds, or sharpers. ‘They are great gener- 
ilizers, and account a man who stands and looks at one full- 
jooded horse running against another asa species of monster, 
neapable of discharging the moral and social duties of society. 
There has always been a particularly large quantity of cant 
broad on the subject of morality; and the foundation of this 
cant appears to be laid in an erroneous belief of the extreme 
susceptibility of human nature to impressions of either good 
r evil. Men’s morals, like their constitutions, are more 
permanent and durable than is frequently imagined, and 
neither so easily destroyed or mended as mental and medi- 
cal hypochondriacs would have us believe. A man beholds 
1 disereditable action or hears a questionable speech, and is 
no worse for it; or he sees a virtuous action and listens to a 
lecture containing the most excellent advice, and is no better 
for it. ‘This is the case ninety-nine times out of a hundred ; 
vad it takes a long familiarity with either good or evil to make 
2 permanent impression on one with any pretensions to 
stability of character. Nothing can be more childish than to 
hear the advocates or opponents of the stage, for instance, 
ndeavour to settle its general tendency by picking out little 
speeches and sentences eitlier for or against morality ; and the 
mistakes to which this habit of looking at details and negleet- 
ing the sum total have given rise, are very curious. Many a 
play, like a man, has acquired a good character by sound- 
ing words and lip-professions only. An author will make a 
well-meaning peer or potentate declaim upon vice or virtue in 
the abstract, or in cases far removed from common life and 
every-day occurrences, aud gain much credit for the excellent 
tendency of his drama ; while Gay's “ Beggars’ Opera,’ which 
exposes in plain language the disgusting selfisiness and utter 
want of feeling and principle in characters and amid scenes 
which take place under our very noses, has been more than 
once hissed off the stage for its immorality! So much for 
consistency 
For my own part I always loved horse-racing, and even 
when a child, and the qualities of horses were totally unknown 
to me, exhibited an incipient propensity for betting by making 
tiny wagers on the colours of the riders. Since that I have 
seen many a race, and never found my health, morals, or 
temper any thing the worse for so doing. It is a fine sight 
at all times to look upon a good horse; but to see one of the 
noblest of a noble species led on to the race-course previous 
to starting, his polished skin glancing and glistening in the sun 





mated nature as a poet or painter would wish to behold. 
What fire and expression are in his eye! what a union of 
strength and beauty in his finely moulded limbs! How light 
and elastic is his step—it seems as if it would scarcely crush 
|the young grass on which he treads. And then to see him 
|matched with another, or others, like himself. The anxiety 
you feel about the fairness of the start—the quickened pulse | 
and rapid circulation of the blood during the race, and the | 
all-absorbing interest of the final struggle, are indescribable, | 





| 
| 


|ting, ant 
{means follows; but admit it for the sake of argument. What 
\is this tothe gambling that is carried on in Wall-street or other 
‘high placesof Mammon? Is not the cotton trade gambling? 
“Are not manufacturing speculations gambling? And is not) 
the banking system gambling, or something worse? Yet 
iw ho ever hears of the immorality of those grave concerns ? 
| And as for betting, men will bet on some subject or other, and| 
|a horse-race is perhaps the very best thing they can exercise | 
|their talents upon. 


and Lam sorry for those who have never experienced them. But} 
then, cry your cold, fish-blooded moralists, this occasions bet- | 


| betting is gambling. Such a consequence by no| 


* Most people, till by losing rendered sager, 
Will back their own opinions by a wager,” 


is true enough, and accordingly men bet on all things—on the 
death or marriage of their friends—on the election of their ma- 
'gistrates—on the reconsideration of Mr. Noahs appointment 
| —on their own weight, height, or circumference, or the weight, 
jheight, or circumference of their neighbours. Then again 
‘the consistency of some very good people who look with horror 
jon the betting of a dollar whether one horse runs faster than 
janother, yet who I know invest large sums in lottery experi- 
'ments—the worst, because the most foolish species of gambling. 
| But the truth is, the world is made up of people who, as Butler 
Says, 


** Compound for sins they feel inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to."' 

A volume composed of the lives or anecdotes of celebrated 
race horses would be an interesting study to the naturalist, 
\the physiognomist, the craniologist, and the philosopher. A 
race-horse is an intelligent being, and not a mere machine 
urged forward by a man upon its back. Some of them are 
as capricious and fanciful as a fine lady, and some as obstinate 
and self-willed as a doctor of laws; while others again are 
lequally as sensible and intelligent as those who bestride them. 
I was intimately acquainted with a horse of this latter descrip- 
tion, well known to all who interest themselves in such con- 
cerns, by the name of Doctor Syntax. On many accounts! 
this animal was more remarkable than either the English or) 
American Eclipse, and there were perhaps more romantic and 
eventful incidents in his life than in that of any animal that ever 
started. A horse is termed aged when it is above six years; 
jeight or nine years are looked upon as a very long time for him 
{to continue on the turf, and twelve are accounted a wonder. 
[This horse continued running until the remarkable age of 
;sixteen; and had from his natural good sense, and long and 
jextensive experience, acquired a fund of practical information 
jand intelligence on racing subjects that was quite remarkable. 
|It was curious to observe the coolness and composure with 
\which, when winning, he would turn his head and look at 
his straining competitors. Among his other feats he had for 
|a great number of years in succession wen the principal prize 
jat one race-course, (Lancaster.) His owner, who was im- 
|mensely rich, and to whom the pecuniary gain arising from 
|his winnings was as nothing, had at last determined to with- 





| 


\draw him from the turf, but against his better judgment was |! 


|prevailed upon to let him run once more over his favourite 
lcourse, at the same time publicly announcing that, beat or 
ibeaten, this was to be the last of his races. An intense interest 
jwas excited. All the knowing ones, who considered him too 
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even interest was unthought of, and betters bawled no longer 
The struggle was short but decisive, and the Doctor once 
more passed the goal a winner, though by the veriest trifle 
Then were the tongues of the multitude unloosed, their mouths 
opened, and forth 


** One universal shout there rush'd, 
Louder than the loud ocean; like a crash 
Of echoing thunder!” 





while the animal staggered, or went forward a little way by 


|| the force of his impetus, and then fell to the earth! He was 
|| unmediately bled, recovered, was decorated with ribbons, and 


led off the course as much an object of universal attention, 
and as deservedly so, as Alexander the Great, when he entered 
Babylon. Best of quadrupeds! long and gratefully will he 
be remembered by his backers and admirers. He now passes 
the remainder of a green old age amid the rich park scenery 
which Washington Irving so well describes. I hope this long 
episode will be forgiven by the readers of this paper. Let 
them not look down upon it, because the subject of it was a 

orse. In numerous qualities, not only physical but mental, 
he was infinitely superior to many a biped, whose memoir< 
are obtruded upon the public in two volumes octavo. 

In the accompaniments of horse-racing the courses here are 
yet far behind those in England, that is, in the neatness and 
cleanliness of places of refreshment. It is really a pleasant 
sight over the water to see a race-course, with its rows of 
white tents and fluttering colours, almost like the encamp- 
ment of a small army. Each of these tents is divided into 
snug compartments, and its occupiers are concealed from the 
general gaze by linen as white as snow; and tea and coffee, and 
all sorts of refreshments, are comfortably provided, instead 
of swallowing bad spirits or worse wine, standing at a dirty 
bar, and jostled on all sides by others making their demands 
One great cause of the difference is, that here respectable fe 
males generally do not go to races—there they do. A person 
bent upon drawing inferences would make this out to bea 
good or bad sign of the state of society, either one way or the 
other. It is no such thing, but a mere difference of custom. 
There a lady goes to a race-course just the same as one heré 
goes to Niblo’s or Castle garden, and is as comfortably accom- 
modated. It is perhaps to be regretted that this is not the 
case here, as their presence materially contributes to pre- 
serve that order and decency, which are apt to be infringed 
when a large body of men get together, with no such check 
upon them. The distance of the Long Island course from 
this city perhaps occasioned their absence in the first instance 
and its being now looked upon in the light of an impropriety 
will very likely perpetuate it. Cc 
———————————————————— 
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PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 
THE RIGHT REVEREND REGINALD HEBES, D.D. 
Late Bishop of Calcutta. 

In presenting to our readers this brief sketch of the life and 
labours of this truly christian prelate and accomplished scho 
lar, it is our design to draw their attention to the extremely 
interesting particulars of his life, coupled as they are with his 
short but arduous exertions in his pastoral capacity in British 
India, a copious and authentic account of which is now pre 
paring for the press in this city, written by Mrs. Heber, and 
to which our imperfect notice may aflord some preparatory in 
formation as to the engaging and edifying materials which 
are at the disposal of a biographer so well qualified for the task 
| as the lady is represented to be who has undertaken the office 

Reginald Heber, second bishop of Calcutta, was the son ot 
the Rev. Reginald Heber, of Marton, in Yorkshire, England 
jand was born April twenty-first, 1753, at Malpas, in Cheshire 








far ‘declined into the vale of years,” bet against him, while 
|the ignorant country people, who used with affectionate fami-| 


| where his father was then possessed of a living. His mother 
| was the daughter of the Rev. Dr. Allanson, of Yorkshire, He 


Et : ; Faced 
liarity to term him “the old Doctor,” were his supporters.|| may be said, therefore, “to be of Levitical descent.” From 


Several fine young horses, many of which had not seen the 
jlight of day, and others were not thought of when the vener- 
lable Doctor was in his prime, were entered to contend with 


} 


| his earliest childhood he gave promise of those christian graces 
| with which he was afterwards so richly endowed. ‘The Bible 
| was the book which he read with the most avidity, and from 





him. ‘The race began, and though he could have left them, 


!near the winning-post the last time round, when his strength 
| began to fail him and the others were evidently gaining ground ; 
Jone in particular was within a head of him; the noble crea- 





1s he moves gracefully along, is ag glorious a picture of ani- 


jor such as them, far behind in his best days, time had evidently | 


| : 
ene its work upon him. He kept the lead, however, until! 
! 


|| was made directly or indirectly to contribute. At the gram 


this early application of his powers he laid the foundation oi 
{that masterly knowledge of the scriptures, which he after 
! . 

| wards possessed, and to which nearly all his future reading 


mar-school of Whitchurch he received the elementary rudi 


| 7 
ments of a classical education, from which he was removed to 


lture saw this and exerted himself, of his own free will, to the] the care of a clergyman, who took charge of a select number 
|uttermost—for he was a high-minded horse and stopped on the] of pupils, for the purpose of preparing them for college. In the 
instant if either whip or spur was applied to him—he would|| year 1800 he was admitted into Brazen-nose College, Oxford 
{not run ‘upon compulsion.” Of the vast multitude assembled]} After pursuing his studies at this ancient seat of learning fa: 
Jevery man held his breath, and not a sound was te be heard—'| 01 


wr 
i 


year, he obtained the chancellor's prize for a Latin poem 
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‘Carmen Seculare,” which, as the production of a youth of 
eighteen, raised the highest expectations of his future success, 
anticipations which were more than realized by his splendid 
“« Palestine,” produced in 1803, written for the prize poem of 
that year. The success of this production was unprecedent- 
ed. It was not merely read at the college, rewarded by a medal, 
printed for the benefit of admiring friends, and then forgot- 
ten, but it was set to music by an eminent professor, by many 
it was committed to memory, and it was generally read. An 
English essay on the “Sense of Honour,” for which he also 
received the prize, completed his academic honours, and he 
quitted the university, retaining all his native modesty, and 
bearing with him the love and esteem of his cotemporaries. 
“From that moment to the day of his death,” says Sir Ed- 
ward West, the chief justice of Bombay, “ his course was one 
irack of light, the admiration of Britain and India.” 

From Brazen-nose College he was elected to a fellowship of 
All-souls, and soon afterwards went abroad, to visit such parts | 
of Europe as were at that time open to the English traveller. | 
Accompanied by a friend, he made the tour of Germany, Rus- 










. a 





piety and truly christian philanthropy: which 
eminently distinguished Bishop Heber through his short but 
useful career. 

In 1826 he again departed from Calcutta for the visitation 
of Madras and the south of India. He reached Trechinoply 
on the first of April of the same year, having performed a 
greater part of his intended visits; on Easter Sunday, on the 
third of the same month, he preached, and afterwards held a 
confirmation inthe fort church. Having returned home warm 
and exhausted with his labours, he took a cold bath before 
breakfast. The attendant thinking he remained longer than 
usual in the bath, entered the apartment and found him pros- 


J60 
gratification when its inventive powers have solved some 
jhitherto undiscovered mystery in the phenomena of nature, 
wherewith to enrich the stores of science, or has perfected 
some mighty undertaking which will rank his name among 
the illustrious benefactors of the whole human race! 

Before closing this portion of the subject, we may notice 
‘the distinction between frue genius and that false and glitte: 
ling assumption of it, the prevalent characteristic of our age. 
These pretended claimants to the aspirations of true genius 
‘have indeed some of the brilliant traits which distinguish the 
‘legitimate possessors of the faculty, and which are well caleu 
lated to dazzle and beguile the “ million,” but like imitations 





trate in the water. The alarm was given, and medical aid 
immediately procured, Sut the vital principle was extinct, 
A vessel had burst upon the brain, attributed to the sudden 
plunge into the cold water in his then excited state. 


| He was buried on the north side of the altar of St. John’s! 


church, at Trechinoply, and every demonstration of respect 
was shown to his memory by the three presidencies of India 
Sepulchral monuments were erected at Calcutta, Madras, and 





sia, and the Crimea, keeping a journal, which was submitted | 
on his return to that distinguished traveller, Dr. Clarke, who | 
urged its publication. The modesty of Mr. Heber would not | 
yield to this request, and Dr. Clarke availed himself of several i 
of its passages, which were appended as notes to the tutor 


Bombay, and it was determined to found a scholarship for the 
last named presidency at the college in Calcutta, to be called 
Bishop Heber’s scholarship. iL* 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





own travels ; the entire journal, however, will be published in | 
the forthcoming life of Bishop Heber, which we have before | 
alluded to as being prepared by his widow. | 

Having returned to England, he was presented to the living | 

f Hodnet, in the county of Salop. He married Amelia, the’ 
daughter of Dr. Shipley, the late dean of St. Asaph, and| 
ihenceforward willingly devoted himself to the duties of a 
parish priest, a charge he faithfully performed, assiduously 
visiting his parishioners, and endearing himself to all ranks of 
society by his affectionate and truly charitable disposition. 
The poor at Hodnet were his especial care ; he was their ad- 
viser and their friend; and no better proof of his excellence 
can be offered, than in describing the general grief which per- 
vaded this little parish when the news of his premature death 
reached them, which is said to be “as if each inhabitant had 
again lost their friend and director.” 

Active, however, as the life of Mr. Heber was, it was still a 
studious one. Though his congregation were for the most part 
unlettered, his sermons are represented as being peculiarly rich, 
flowing, and metaphysical, conveyed in appropriate language | 
to suit the capacity of his auditors, and full of that scriptural | 
knowledge which ever formed one of his chiefest attainments. | 

From 1808 to 1815, he became known to the reading pub-| 
lic by some critical essays, furnished to the Quarterly Review, | 
both theological and literary, and an admirable ordination } 
sermon, printed at the request of the late bishop of Chester, | 
before whom it was delivered. In 1822 he published the life | 
of Jeremy Taylor, with a review of his writings; a work; 
which is alone sufficient to carry hisname to posterity. About | 
the same time he was called to fill the eminent post of preacher 
1t Lincola’s Inn, an office never conferred but on acknow-. 
Tedged talent. ‘This appointment necessarily brought him to! 
the metropolis for a portion of the year, and afforded a wider’ 
field for the display of his abilities ; the result was his nomina- 

ion to the bishopric of Calcutta, which had suddenly become 
acant by the death of Dr. Middleton. Yet not rashly nor 
«madvisedly did he assume the functions of this high episcopal | 
ffice. He at first declined the proffered elevation ; at length, '! 
ifter the deliberation of a week, he accepted the great work, \\ 
from an imperious sense of duty alone, and determined to | 
enter upon the arduous and dangerous situation he was called 











ipon to fill, with the fullest sense of its responsibility. 
On his arrival at Calcutta every demonstration of kindness 
and respect was shown him, and the happiest results were 
anticipated from the influence and exertions of such a character 
umongst the mixed population of that extensive country. He 
succeeded in conciliating the affections of all classes, and pro 
duced a reverence for his sacred calling not usually awarded 
to the christian minister in this seat of luxury and splendour 
We cannot trace him through the multifarious occupations 


; : : f 
which now engaged his attention, rendered more arduous by || productions to its own especial use, and entering into the vast |/the strong counteracting princip! 
he infant state of the episcopal establishment there, and the | arena of “nature’s God,” it discovers beauties which do not | well deserving of a passing notice 


veneral laxity of religious principles even amongst the Euro- ; 


pean settlers 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF GENIUS. 
Tue term genius, in its general acceptation, has been de- 

fined “as being tae talent or aptitude we receive from nature 

for excelling in any one thing,” a definition we shall adopt in 


our remarks on the subject, confining ourselves more particu- 
‘ 


larly to the influence it exerts over the individual possessor of 
the faculty. 

The ramifications of genius are as diversified as is the nature 
of the beings in whom we see it embodied. We find it in the 
dark ages illumining the confined circle of human knowledge, 
enlarging the orbit, and spreading by its influence every use- 
ful and ornamental art. In more refined periods we see it 
combining the known with novelty, and producing by such 
combination the most pleasing and elevating knowledge the 
mind is capable of attaining. With the ancients its influence 
spread (like the orb it may be compared with) light, and life, 
and vigour over all their undertakings. Embodied in its 
favoured possessors of those periods, genius gave energy to 
the statesman, courage to the warrior, and magnanimity to 
the patriot. 

In literature and the arts, it raised for itself shrines at which 


succeeding ages have offered up the incense of fervent admi-| 


ration and devotion, which will remain as splendid monu- 
ments to attest its power, until language shall be extinct, or 
intellect cease to be the God-like attribute of man. 

While cursorily noticing its general advantages, the inren- 
tire powers of genius may well claim ourattention. What a 
vast and luminous field is here opened for our admiration and 
eulogy! The catalogue of inventions in science and in art, 


which owe their sole existence to genius, would fill volumes | 


in detailing. We cannot turn to the most trifling minutia of 
necessary comfort, nor to the refined enjoyments of luxury 
and of taste, but all are the results of this creative faculty, 
enriching and enlarging the resources of civilized man. 
Thus connected as genius is, with every pleasurable feeling 


and with all useful acquirements, it is not surprising that its |; 


effects have been so highly valued. The ancients awarded to 


| genius divine honours and unteigned devotion, and the later, 
jages of the world have not been deficient in their acknowledg- || 2°! - 


ments tothe bright emanations from the same glorious faculty 


We now proceed to trace its effects on the individual pos-| 


sessor. The proud depository of genius rises above his 
fellow-men, sublimated by the ethereal qualities of which he 
is composed. He 
“ Glances from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
And,as imagination bodies forth 
The forme of things unknown,’ Ais mighty pow: 
© Turas them to shape, and gives to airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name.”’ 
A mind thus endowed appropriates the whole world and its 


strike inferior minds. It clothes in the fervid colours of its 


lof the purer metals, they cannot pass the analyzation of prc 

| per tests without discovering their alloy. They have, it i 

|\true, their scintillations, but like the meteoric track, which 
|| souetimes illumines the northern horizon, they glitter but fo 

the moment 
| * And leave not a rack behind.’* 

We now proceed to consider the disadvantages attached to 
we possession of genius, more particularly when coupled 
j| with an enthusiastic imagination, or when not regulated by 
||those strong principles of moral government which every man 
llis called upon to exert in his intercourse through life 
I The subject is a painful one, and the propositions we ate 
|jabout to adopt are at variance with generally received opinions 
\jon this head; but convinced of this melancholy truth, we 
| venture fearlessly on the task, referring to fucts recorded in 
the unperishable pages of history in support of the principle 
| we shall endeavour to substantiate. 


Shakspeare, with his usual felicity, has beautifully said that 


| 

‘Spirits ere not finely touched 

But to five issues ; nor nature never lends 
The smallest scrupic of ber exeoilence, 
But, like a thrifty goddess, she determine 
Herself the glory of a creditor, 

Both thanks and use.” 


Were such effects the constant attendants on genius, we need 
|| not expend much matter in illustrating the disadvantages at 
| tached to the character. 
| ‘The possessor of this faculty we have already endeavoures 
| to depict. Imaginative in the highest sense the term is capa 
jble of bearing, he revels in the indulgencies of his own crea 
tive fancy with unrestrained indulgence. Forming for him 
is i an existence of his own, he cannot, during the deliriun 
jof enthusiastic feeling, descend to mix with those grosse: 
materials which compose this sublunary state of things. Shrink 
jing with fastidious delicacy from the common transactions o! 
jlife, unless as far as necessity may compel hnn, he contracts « 
jmorbid sensibility of feeling, an excited irritability of tempera 
|| ment, so at variance with the equable tenor necessary to the 
holding our just position in society, that we may use the 
simple but expressive language of Burns, and say, “It is no* 


li 
i 
| easy to imagine a more helpless state than his whose poets 
\}faney unfits him for the world, and whose character as 
|| scholar gives him some title to the polilesse of life.” 
H Another disadvantage attendant on genius is the constan 
langer there is of the possessor’s soaring at every thing with 
in the reach of thought or action, however unqualified he ma 


} 
j|be, by the want of preparatory education or deep reflection 
||lis rashness, like the fabled Phaeton, incites him to attemp' 
|'the most daring tasks, exposing him not unfrequently to simi 
| lar defeat and contempt. Hence the absurd cheorieg, whic! 
j|mystify rather than enlighten science; hence the visionary 
jane multifarious creeds which distract the calm inquirer afte: 
jtruth, and from hence too frequently occur those mental aber 
the melancholy attendants on wild and unrestrained 

It is also liable, from its pruriency of imagination 


rations 


its actual value; measuring itself by an inflated 


things only through one distorted mv 


to overrat 
standard, and viewing 
dium, it assumes an altitude of perfection or of consequenc: 
which ouly renders its foibles and its follies more glaring!) 
defective. While mounted on this self-elected pinnacle, scorn 
ing the tramme}ls of society, and maintaining Hs own musa! 
\ithropie superiority, it becomes a mask for ridicule to aim it 
| shafts at, and an object on which morality may apply its wel 
|| deserved censure. 

The frequent tnmorality of genius, unless prevented by 
s we have before named, i 
With imaginations heated 


| 
to excess, and judgments perverted, it surely cannot be argued 


It will be sufficient to say that they were per- || own imagination every scene it witnesses, every circumstance || that the moral temperament of the man can be equally cool a 


xmed with a zeal and fidelity which produced the most} with which it is attended—thus creating for itself an existence | those calm, steady individuals, who pass tranquilly throug! 
eneficial effects on those to whom his labours were directed. | more elevated and more exquisite than is allotted to the dull and | life, unvisited by its brilliant irradiations, unmoved by its se 
In 1824 he performed his first visitation to the upper provinces; | senseless individual who toils out his meed of days in uniform || ductive powers. The mere fact of the contempt which geniv 
) journal of this long and interesting pilgrimage is already || monotony, uncheered by the bright illuminations of this not duly regulated, most generally feels for received opinion 


before the public, written with the pen of a poet, and the|| 
«eaphic power of a painter, combined with the most fervent | 


splendid gift. 
and mere useful knowlede, how cxtatic 


If devoted to the exclusive pursuit of science 


wii sometimes be its 


may establish the position, that its possession, when unrestraji: 
Hed, leads to demoralizing effect 
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It may be contended that the mind, which is constantly 
employed in the contemplation of every thing beautiful in na- 
ture and valuable in art, cannot but be touched with the subli- 
mity attached to such subjects, and will be restrained from, 
rather than incited fo, any dereliction from virtue. The argu- 
ments we have before adduced are here equally applicable, 
only viewing these objects with enthusiastic ardour and at- 
tachment; appropriating them but to one studied end, and 
considering them only as the works of supereninent excel- 
lence, or as fertile sources for developing the faculty it pos- 
sesses, there is great danger of losing sight of any reference 
to that alanghty power, which has created, and from whom is 
derived the pre-eminence of perfection so admired ; looking 
also too frequently to natural causes, an! straying amid a mul- 


titude of ingenious, yet wild theories, the revealed wuthor of 


all things is neglected, and a reverence is consequently lost for 
the observance of those laws which have been accepted as the 
divine guide tor all mankind. 

The characteristics we have already traced as attached to 
genius are also at variance with that prudent and orderly at- 
tention to our interests in this life, which is indispensable 
alike for the preservation of integrity of character and inde- 
pendence of mind. Its poverty is proverbial 

* Genius is praised, but hungry lives and eo!,"" 


is the melancholy truth described by Gray. “‘ Wits live men 


know not how, and at last die obscurely, men know not |! 


where,” is the sarcastic remark of the sage Roger Ascham. 
Unaccustomed to sober calculation, or toa just appreciation of 
the gifts of fortune, the possessor of genius is either heed- 
lessly extravagant when fortune stniles upon him, or oppress 
ed with disgust and disappointment when deprived of the ad 
vantages which wealth bestows; he becomes consequently 
overpowered by a morbid inactivity, and sinks under the 
weight of these conbined feelings, the victim of his own weak 
ness and imbecility. ‘To all these may be added the contume- 


ly and neglect, to which even the most acknowledged geniuses | 


have been exposed; a glance at the lives of a few celebrated 


men, in various ages, will fully establish this melancholy fact 


Homer, we are informed, was an itinerant ballad monger. |! 


Plautus turned a mill for his subsistence. Terence was sold 
iwaslave. Paul Borghese, the Italian poet, knew fourteen 
trades, yet was starved to death. T'usso struggled through a 
life of poverty, and laboured at times under menta! 


Cerra 


tberration 
ul 





Camoens ended his days in an almshouse, t 


fered imprisonment and numerous slights, and at length died 





of want. Corneil’e endured all the ls of poverty and ne 
glect. Racine lett his family in such distress that they we 


afterwards supported by a pension, Wilfor | 
preciated by the age which succeeded bim 





' 
as only been ap 
Spenser, the ad 


mired Spenser, died neglected and in wani. Ben Jonson 


suffered numerous hardships. Felcher, a cotemporary au- 
thor, says of him, 
‘Poorly poor man he lived, poorly poor a vc died.”’ 


Crichton (the admirable) lived on the supply of a day, and 

died in a midnight brawl Budle 

Dryden struggled through a lite of indigence. Le 

Deckan, Cotton, 

ind all died in a 

directed genius. 
Coll 


r Was never master of fifty 
pounds. 
was confined four years ina mad house 
and Lloyd, all suffered much from want 
prison, Sarage is a striking example of ul 
Churchill died a beggar. Bicker star tled for debt 
passed most of his life in want, and died reduced to mental 
imbecility. Smol/et suffered innumerable privations, and died 
neglected in a foreign country. Goldsmith gained but a pre- 
carious subsistence. Peul Hiferman died of a jaundice, 


brought on by want. Chatterton committed suicile, sup- 
posed to procced from censure and neglect. A White fell 


1 martyr to the same refinement and sensibility. ‘The fate of 
Burns is well known. We will not exten! the catalogue fur- 
ther; the life of nearly every man of is would furnish 
materials to support the proposition we adopted. In the 
present day there is not, perhaps, so much nx 





gen 
have 


vilect and apathy 








exhibited towards struggling genius as formerly, yet how few 
even in this boasted age of liberality, attain the eminence they 
spire to. Viewing, then, the manifest disadvantages attach- 


ed to the possession of this ficulty, it nay perbaps be assert 


ed, that mere rational intellect is a ! ing than the 
gift of gevius, however splendid ID 
A rosie rerity.—The cardinal Du! ent for Bou 


eration 
him, “ You 
must not expect, sir, to treat me in the rough manner you treat 
those poor wretches at the hospital.’ “ My lord,” replied M 
Soudon, “every one of those poor wretches, as your eminence 
is pleased to eall them 


don, an eminent surgeon, to perform a very ser 


US ¢ 


The cardinal on seeing him enter the room, said to 


a cardinal in my eves.” 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


{| = = 
| THE METAPHYSICS OF MUSIC, 


| 
| 
| 


} 
| 


AND THEIR ACCORDANCE WITH MODERN PRACTICE 
IN THREE PARTS—PART THE FIRST. 

“ J say silver sound, because musicians sound for silver.’* 
Wene you ever at a concert? If you ever were, the lines 
of your expressive physiognomy must have been “worth the 
|| marking.” As you observed the nimble bows of the mus 
\|cians dance, and quiver, and bound, upon the tortured strings, 
the conceit of the player, the affectation of the amateur, the 

nonchalance and lassituce of the fashionable lounger, the men 
with pale stone faces, looking half asleep, like busts, the la- 
|dies attentive by starts, and then, ever and anon, relapsing 
linto chit-chat; until vainly trusting for impunity to the noise 
lof a “tutti,” in some pitiless overture, they are at once be- 
|trayed, by some sudden pause of a bar, which the composer 
||(who cannot himself tell why) has interposed at so inconve- 
||nient a juncture. As you gazed upon all these things, I sus- 
|pect your countenance must have discovered sone distin- 
guishing signs of lurking scepticism as to the merits of so 
Do not be alarmed—the matter is between 








strange a scene. 
lourselves. Far be it from me to attempt to seduce you into 
iH putting your imprimatur upon any set of unfashionable 
opinions. ‘That is not your way—still one cannot help think- 
ing, that had doubts and difficulties not been sticking like a 
this have put forth an unanswerable exposition of the subli 
|j mities of modern music. You must own it is strange, that 
\|the admirers and cultivators of modern science have not in- 
vented any thing like a consistent theory of musical expres- 
''sion—nay, that the vague ideas of most writers on music, 
|with relation to its expression, embody the very principles, 
| which in their full extent are most inimical to modern prac- 
| tic e. Nor will it be less odd, if musical reasoners, as well as 
composers, have just admitted into their works meaning 
enough to show their abuse ef those laws upon which it is 

naturally founded. To come, however, to the point. 
Music may be briefly defined to be the poetry of sound. 


It 


. | 
seems to be agreed on all bands, that its province and end is 


jo express poetically, by means of inarticulate sound, certain 
passions and feelings incident to human nature. This is in 
{volved both in the practice and phraseology of all musical peo- 
rr le. From the earliest times, the lover has interested his mis- 
_ ss, and the general excited his troops, by means of music 


jand song ; and composers have, from time immemorial, affixed 


‘lito their compositions, words and expressions of direction, 


am imply that the pieces to be played either have, or pre 
jtend to have, some connexion with the feelings of the auditor. 
We have as many marginal hints as in a German tragedy, 
ind much t 
Now if a tune is to be “amatroso,” or 


o the same purpose, and generally quite as much 


needed, “ maestoso,” 


or “spiritoso ;” in plain English 


lor “agitato,” or “ pastorale,” . 
if musical sound is to express sentiment or passion, it can only 


do so in one of these two ways. Either the notes singly, or 
Jin some known combinations, must, as words are, be under 
stood to be arbitrary signs of the 
them; or else they must express passions and feelings by 


ess may | 


things to be expressed by 


copying so nearly, that the liken » recognised, those 


lsounds which nature has appropriated to the expression of 
The first of these modes hes 


Arbitrary significations 


those passions and feelings. 
never, I believe, been contended for. 





have indeed been attempted, by fanciful individuals, to b 


‘ 


ilixed tot 
struments; but these fancies have not been generally received. 


he peculiarities of the tones of different musical in- 


To the notes or divisions of notes of the musical scale, how 


meanings of this sort have been never attributed. 


sted with the pow 


ever, 
Crotchets and quavers have never been inve 
ers of letters; neither have they been made to stand for whole 
words, like the characters of the Chinese alphabet. It should 
secim then, that if melody is ¢ Xpressive at all, it must be so by 
imitation—and by imitation of that which is sufficiently fumni- 


liar to the minds of men in general, to render likely a general 


ecognition of the resemblance. That peculiar intonations ot 


voice, in the expressions of certain passions and fee lings, are 


commen not only to whole nations, but, with some varieties, ' 
It is} 


to mankind in general, i hes 
% ' 
ousct vable, 


a fact that ¢ Xperience tea 
too, that of all others, the people whose language 
has least variety of natural intonation, have been the least suc- 
French, ‘The ton 
reven r* 


cessful in musie—T mean the 


the looks of love, jealousy, an er, 


actor, to be 


joy, or despair, 


need only to be exhibited by the at once felt and 
Tones, in fact, are of as gre at consequence as words, 
= 


known 





varying them, a sentence of prais: 


) » ' ra 
\ i i 


inasmuch as may be 


' d into one of irenv, love into rid ito 


ire 


|remora to the bottom of your understanding, you would ere) 


as well as: 


jmour. It is by a reference, then, to these well-known into 
‘nations of passion, that the meaning of a combination o! 
musical sounds is to be ascertained. But the imitation is no! 
la servile one. The musician, like the poet, is to preserve o 
rhythmical regularity ; he is to conform to certain laws and 
|limitations ; and, above all, to impart a poetical heightening to 
|his euphonic delineations, without overstepping the modesty 
jof nature. He is to marry the poetical to the natural in 
‘sound, neither dividing the substance nor confounding the 
|persons ; a delicate task, and one which exalts the original 
musician into a poct. He is a bard who expresses himself in 
musicai instead of articulate sounds; and, to read his compo 
sitions, we must learn to sing or play, or else have them read 
:to us by those who can. 

It is this poetical imitation of the natural tones of passion 
; which ts the origin and essence of musical expression. Othe: 
imitations have indeed been introduced into modern composi- 
tion ; but they do not deserve the name of expression, and are 
of a nature totally dissimilar. ‘They, in fact, depend, for the 
most part, upon the peculiar tone of the instrument employed 
and not upon abstract resemblance, as the poetical imitation 
of the rises and falls of passion must do. Thus we have 
storm-pieces for the piano-forte, in which the lower keys ar 
rumbled into a sort of thunder, and the higher “ tipped” 
jto resemble drops of rain or hail. We have shrill fac-similes 
‘of the whistling of birds, and battles, in which the great-drum 
is thumped for cannon, and the kettle-drum rattled in the 
jmanner of galloping of horses; but to what do all these pecu 
liarities amount? Why, to a proof that a piano-forte can 
jrumble something like distant thunder, and “ drip, drip,” as 
| Mr. Coleridge would say, like “ water-drops;” that an octave 
|flute is not very unlike the whistle of a bird, and the pereus 
!sion of a double-drum nearly as bad as the “ report of a cul 
jverin.”” ‘They delineate no passion, nor can they excite any 
|, excepting indirectly, and by chance. The curiosity they gra- 
\tify is trifling, and it can only be once gratified. One reason 
l|certainly, why compositions of this sort must please a certain 
‘class of hearers, is their artful and complicated mechanism- 
jbut more of this by and by. 


| 





Harmony is, or ought to be, the handmaid of melody. I 
\\cannot be denied, however, that it includes in itself the power 
/of pleasurable excitement. For proof of the existence of thi 
excitement we may appeal to facts. The sound of an -Eolian 
| harp, for gnstance, is pleasing, merely from the chords. The 
order un which they are produced is the work of chance. The 
excitement would seem to be direct, and to act strongly upon 
\the nerves as a stimulus Indeed, sounds produced simulta 
| neously, for the most part, act strongly upon the nerves. ‘The 
\excitement caused by discords, however, is disagreeable, and 


|with some persons so violently efficient as to induce that ner 
;vous affection, called “teeth on edge.’ In Mozart, when a 
child, it produced convulsions. That chord and discord ar 
Hlonly varieties of nervous vibration, seems pretty evident, in 
lithe fact, that those who are incapable of pleasure from the 
one, are also nearly, in a like degree, insensible of pain from 
(the other. The excitation from harmony has likewise, in 
|! some instances, been known to have brought on fainting and 

From al 


i 
| 
stupor, with persons of an irritable temperament. 
| this it appears to follow, then, that the pleasure arising from 
||harmony, be it as intense as it will, is a bodily rather than a 
mental pleasure. It is a dram taken by the ear, only the ex 
| hilaration is transient like that of the nitrous oxide. It does 
| not act through the intellect, but goes dire ctly to the nervous 
system. We must be allowed, theretore, to conclude, that the 
| pleasure of harmony is inferior in its nature to that of melody 
ind that melody ought not to be sacrificed to it, nor put be 
neath it, as has long | The invention of cou 
The mathem 
ical ! is ove™la 


he thine} 


| 
wen the case 


terpoint has so far been the bane of melody 


tical has over-run the poetical. The mechan 








the intellectual. Nor is this to be wondered at i 
ipable both of explanation and excuse. 
It is asserted somewhere by Rousseau, no mean live 
such matters, that the musical world may divided int 
\ithree class —Thore who are capable of feeling the intellec 





tual part of music, who are generally men with something ¢ 





rrect ear for harmony 
anda taste for harm 


t poetical temperament, and no very ¢ 


— Those who have an ear for harmony 


nious arrangement, but whose feelings are not excited by ex 

pressive melody, and who are, for the most part, men defici 

in imagination; and lastly, Those who unite these two qua 
' fications—a class, says Rousseau, rather rare. In this jud 


ment of the celebrated citizen of Geneva, 1 must own that m: 


limited observation, as far as it goes, strongly inclines me 
concur. Now, if this idea be founded in truth, the cons 
rere in the world of music ar { ul 
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rence ; nor is it easy to conceive how they 
inaterially different. 

Before the discovery of counterpoint and of the present ac- | 
“urate system of musical notation, the science (if science it) 
could be called) of music was limited to the composition and | 
repetition of a few simple airs. The harmonies, when har- || 
mony was attempted, were mean and monotonous, and the || 
composer or performer possessed little means and less inclina- i 
tion to improve this branch of his art. Indeed, if the date of | 
many of the finest old airs be #s modern as some contend, the }, 
indifference of the bards who composed them, to harmonious }) 
accompaniment, is almost incredible. They must of necessity | 
have been aware of the improved arrangement of harmonies, | 
and of the passion for that arrangement, which had then) 
been spread, chiefly by the ministers of religion, over all | 
Europe. Yet so little have the minds of the poets, who con- |! 
ceived those melodies, condescended to invest themselves in | 
the trammels of science, that of those exquisite remains, there} 
are few which do not violate some of the ruies of composition, i 
and scarcely any which, without injury to the melody, admit || 
of a moderately full or scientific accompaniment. Be this, |} 
however, as it may, it is clear enough that the number of the! 
individuals who lived either by the composition or performance 
of those airs, could not have been great, and in all likelihood 
was small. The whole of the known music about that period 
would, perhaps, not equal in bulk the thousandth part of the 
omposition of the last ten years ; and probably not one of the 
‘omposers Was the author of as many of those imperishable 
nelodies as would fill a modern folio second page. ‘The reli- 
gious music of the ages prior to the invention of coun'erpoint, 
would seem to have been very deficient. It was necessarily 
simple; and where all passions save that of devotion wer 


— Say AS 





forbidden, melody naturally became either monctonous or un- 
impassioned ; at last, probably both. 

In this state of things counterpoint and the phrenzy for 
omplete harmony, which to this hour ts only subsiding, effeet- 


A new order of men, tliat is to! 
' 


ed a radival and total change 
wrs, and} 


trom the endless variety of which the description of music 
they cultivated is susceptible, the lords of the ascendant 
Phe power of employing a multiplicity of voices and of 
struments in chapels and cathedrals, was immediately turned 

to account. The church was omnipotent ; and the “ Maestro 

li Capella” was only another name for the best musician in| 
he place. The expressive but simple airs of 
bards, who in all countries have composed what i 
tional melody,” were at once buried under an ov 


the obscure 
“allod ¢ 
illes 


lanche of 


motets, canons, masses, requiems, anthems, hyrans, psalms, 
md chorusses. To these were quickly added 
phonies, sonatas, ductts, quartetts, quintetts, and all the varie- 
It is a mis- 


fugues, svym- 


ies of what has been called “ chamber-music.’ 
take to imagine that the complication of harmony has been a 
taste gradually acquired. It was a phrenzy sudden and irre 
sistible, both from its novelty and from the ‘real eflects it is 

ipable of producing. Those with the truest feeling of mu 
sical expression were naturally more or less captivated, 

hers, by the excitement of harmonious ace wnpaniument 
lh 


1 
Ine 


e whose feelings were in the ear alone, rushed forward to 


laim pre-eminence for the elaborate and injurious additions 
hich excited with such effect their grosser sensation Sci 
ce too was formally enlisted in the service ; and mathemea 








icians, with neither ear nor feeling, eagerly caught at conse 
juence in a department where they had never dreamed of 
shining. The elegantly turned sentiment of Heinsivs, “7 
’ j ft numeru was carried to its full extent 
at the wonderfully elaborate movements of the carly 
i . show the extremes to which thre mar carried 
Doubtless these harmonies were crude and lrarsh, and 
' us | later science has done much in swecte 
scordant chords, ands » th wkw 
Sull the t dye of hatimonn. as ¢ ! 
nin that harmonious composition has, upon the 
been simplified. Hasse, Vi S Bact 
then | | began t ! d | i the 
‘ ip ect : Dr. Bur 
t oumpanu t» untr ‘ 
i ind thered v att! t i 
‘\ ey de Bouloign, the great c! 
. insugurated king of Jerusale : 
v ae ekly declined ing, t! 
‘ ‘ n of gold in the | here his > 
ri 
n ivory turner in London has just made his tor 
J iT mnanner: in sawing ia tw the toot! fa wp 
i in the centre of it a «i nd worth 15.000 


j|entire suppression of so generally useful at 


Newspapers.—There is not an engine wielded by human 


hands which can, in extent of power and certainty of execu- | 


tion, compare with the public press. The abstract specula 


|tions of philosophy, the unerring deductions of science, the | 


wily declamations of politics, as well as the grace and majesty 
of eloquence, the fanciful creations of poetry, and the sober 
realities of life, are all, by its sole agency, converted into tan 


gible and perceptible forms, impressed upon durable mate- | 


rials, multiplied at will without number, distributed through 
whole populations, scattered far and wide to every corner of 
the earth, and even handed down to ages vet unborn. But 
that we ore rendered familiar with this potent instrument, and 
‘ome to regard it with the same indilTerence as, im ordinary 
moments, we gaze upon the spacious sky, the boundless 
ocean, and indeed upon creation entire, we would start in 
astonishment at the immense influence which it exercises 
upon ourselves, and mankind in general. There are some in 
dividuals, and these public men, who have professed to disre 

gard the newspapers, anJ to be careless of their contents—of 
Such professions are either false, 
No 


man can or should be insensible to assertions which go abroad 


their praise or censure 
or the result of conceited stupidity and self-deception. 


more or 


to thousands of his fellow-men, and which must 
less, operate on their minds to his benefit or his mjury 
true that these vehicles of varied information and endless 
novelty are frequently made subservient to the advancement 
of the basest objects, and exhibit levity of the most disgust 
», and virtue 


the most unblushin 


ing character, ignoran 2 
not the most unquestionable. But this is an sbuse—and to 
its toleration we must submit rather than to a censorship, or 


1 necessary 





organ of the body politic These evils will, in most ca 
iater, and thus destroy then 


t! t 


or 


produce a re-auction soon 


selves. The good, however, remains ; it is felt in lusios 


of useful information, in the genera! spirit of active tatelligenes 
which it creates and fosters, and tn the more noble interest u 
public affairs, which, when ably conducted, it will never fail 


lh ep must be the regret of those who perceive 


-the frequent abuses wi 


to inspire, 


and who can fail to percen 


creep into the press, even in this enlightened country ; the low 
scurrility, the unpardonable levity, the indiserimin and 
parasitical sycophancy, the bare-taced ignorance and ever 
illiterate vulgarity, which too often deface and disgrace rT 
of our largest sheets. We cannot conceive a situation more 
trving and responsible than that of the editor of an cxten 
sively circulated diary. It is in his power to deal forth xl 
or ill to the community, to infuse a spirit of Virtue, mor ality, 
tine 


and a love of knowledge, or to pamper the spirit of cetra 
lend his countenance to the most debasing unmorality, ditlus« 
a depraved taste in letters, encourage laxity of conduct, and 
even open violation of the laws. Is this picture overstrained ? 


It is easy to point out the proot But ours is not the painful 
task i 


but it must overtake the guilty 






e judgment of the public may slumber for a whil 


Ber tent d Religious Socict —The anniversaries 
of a great number of these mstitutions are wisely celebrated 
about the same period ; no} portun yi thus ociven for the 
mutual interchange of opinion, and for friendly intercourse 
between a large body of individuals united in a common eff vt 
to ameliorate the condition of their fellow-men Anuicaloh 
discuszions thus arise, which oflen ¢ t fine specimens of 
oratory, and diffuse a knowledge of the purposes and the 
views of the representatives of dulerent and far distant see 
tions of our country. And as | the triends and foun 
ders of these societies cherish a truly h ine and universal 
spirit of toleration, and condemn exe! ¢ dictation or un 
warrantable interierence with t! rweneces of their fellow 
itizens «long shall publi opint mn be d and upport ’ 
efforts, We have not space to notre the different meetin 
ndetai!, and shall therefore content ourselves witt 
g! t x of the most prominent 

I Amer n Bible S held their ol mm 
ut \ u- str on Wednesda he [wu ant 
1h i trom Maine, New-Thaaps Vern 
M ‘ » hk! ' I n Cc n ct t t ' ‘ r \ 
Jers Pei via, Marviand, Virginia, North ¢ ! 
ty ~ Oh ud I ia I 1 tl ‘ it 

it appears t t ips ei 
@ 
Phe total number of £ 
] / l fins 
Mhe total num printed ree |! 1a 
t usa 


f The “ American Tract Society.” The whole number ot 
tracts printed during the ‘ast year is upward of five nullions 
and two hundred thousand, and since the formation of the so 


ciety twenty millions and three hundred and forty-one thou 


jsand. Whole number of pages printed, one hundred and 
eighty-six millions and @ half! 
“ American Home Missionary Society.” This society has 


jassisted five hundred churches during the last year, and em 


Two or three hundred 


| ployed three hundred missionaries 
sunday schools have heen established 
“School Societies." These presented an unusual display 
of infancy and childhood, slowly ripemng under the foste: 
'eare of education and morality. The 
and offered a delightful prospoctiv 


number of pupils wa- 
ol future uae 


| mmense, 
j fulness and intelligence 

“ General Union for promoting the observance of the Sab 
bath.” Resolutions were passed inciting the members to con 
tinued exertions in behalf of the cause for which they had 
The Rev. Dr. Cox submitted the tollowing additiona, 
resolution 


‘united 


“That the members of this society being conscientious 
ly opposed, as citizens of a free country, and as christians 
jto any union of church and state, and to all laws for the ob 
| \ 


lservance or the desecration of the Sabbath, will continue to 


| recommend its sanctification only by the influence of personal 
jexample, of moral suasion, with argoments drawn from the 


oracles of God, from the existing laws of our country, appeals 
to the consciences and the hearts of men, and fervent suppli 


wa of the Sabbath.’ 


;Cations to the I, 


Steamboat Competi 1 —Compelition is the soul of bus 


ness—the life of trade. Tt awakens a:alntion, stimulates um 


dustry, and elicits imprevement lo its kindling spirit are 


we indebted tor the splendour and refinement of modern art 


for the developement of skill and the inventions of ingenuity 








in the luxuries and conveniences of lift Our tatehless 
packets which fly on the wings of the wind, and defy dis 
tunes ur lolly warchou vying with each other in the 
nehn ind beauty of their fabric our commodious, ample 
ond splendid edifice the products of the arts—in short, all 
rrtificial the which w » abundantly enjoy, un 
btedly emanate from that tt of competition which in 
cites men to excel each other for t and fare It is only 
owever when tl it is kept within pa yer bowoada, that 
s effects are thu vlutars Sol ‘ the object of labou 
traffic, or commodity ty improved.the public is necessarily bene 
titted! But at offe happens that i pet thon ta carned o 
not In attempts to umprove, but to lower the value, in othes 
words, to che pen the Ke Andt the public are sure t 
sufler. They may at first be caught by the attraction of low 
prices, but they assuredly wall be disappeinted in the equiva 
lent which thew reece Such it ‘py rs to us has been the 
scase with the steamboats We do not intend to assert that 
the orygina!l prices charged for conveyance on board of thes 
uselul, nay, necessary transports, was not extravagant. Tt may 
have been so: but then the convenience and aefety, and ever 
luxury of aconveyance on board, was tenfold what it is sine 
he prices have been so unmoderately reduced. Ther ively 
is a medium rate which might bx reed on, conmsmetont wit 
the remuneration of the owners on the one hand, and the u 
rests of the public on the ot! Io encourage redacti 
yw this rate is to court danger T tempt to impos 
Loess careful and skilful crews will hi tobe hired ; be tror 
| durable materials empl ved in the constraction of th 
hoats and the machinery, if the money to | ‘ bursed t 
wners, is to fall short of the cost ne« ary to have a good 
moet with fe machinery and well ined It were folly 
to expect sacriin fr 1 owne ! the pul re lum 
to unake t whalf Vie say therefore that a! 
those w } t ' il ! at heart ui w woul 
obviate t! i { ’ too offen ren! t! 
very cau y! | ‘ ter! rata A tonan 
ull stear ts. petitions for low | 
As to co titton 4 od ors that ! ' 
hehe | it} 
noted and repor ever ' 
R / ( iT) i} w« “ 
been twice rocerved with th ppla 
full ! able audhter ! | i 
y owe ext t wit! her « 
‘ t rT 
i ent \ 
} mt ‘ i ! 
swe ihe } { i 
4 ‘ { “ ht " pre 
' ? ] 7 8 nn ’ ’ ? 
























THE HIGHLAND MINSTREL BOY. 
COMPOSED BY J. BARNET. 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 
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and bon-nie moon, Wi' Ma - ry at my side 
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And weel she loved 























roam wi' me, Her high - land min - strel 


boy 




















SECOND VERSE. i) When they were seen with her Her highland minstrel boy. | In mony @ southern hall, 1} I think, wi’ mournfal joy, 
Oh! her presence could, on ev'ry star, || Her brow was calm aud sleeping sea, | Oh! her presence, &c. || But there was one far—far away, | = the time when Mary wed 
New brilliancy confer, . | Her glance was full of joy, 1} THIRD VERSE A world above them all; } er highland minstrel boy 
And I thought the flow’rs were sweeter far,!| And oh! her heart was true to me, || [hae play’d to ladies fair and gay, | And now, tho weary years have fled, || hae play'd, &c 









































VARIETIES. 


SONG, 


She died in beauty !—like a rose 
Blown from its parent stem ; 
She died in beauty !—like a pear! 
Dropp’d from some diadem ; 

“he died in beauty !—like a lay 
Along a moonlit lake ; 

She died in beauty !—like a sony 
Of birds amid the brake. 


She died in beauty !—like the snov 
On flowers dissolved away ; 

She died in beauty !—like a star 
Lost on the brow of day. 

She lives in glory !—like night's gems 
Set round the silver moon ; 

She lives in glory !—like the sun 
Amid the blue of June! 





As brief as woman's love.’'-—Shaks ee 

urs ts one of the few axioms which have grown ito gene- 
ral use, without being strictly correct in their application. It 
conveys in fact a libel on the sex, wholly unworthy of their 
character, A few striking exceptions to the fervency and 
constant devotedness of “woman's love’ may be found on 
record, and are doubtless within every man’s experience ; but 
test the firmness and the endurance of affection in woman, 
and they will be found to exceed the same passion in our 
sex to a very great extent. Speak, ye mothers, whose fond 
and attentive care has watched over the infancy of your off- 
spring, whose untiring zeal las tended the helplessness of 
childhood, curbed the follies of youthful inexperience, and 
checked the exuberant recklessness of ripening manhood ; 
who have seen with anguish your fondest hopes and wishes 
blasted in the bud, yet still have clung to the cherished object 
vou have doted on, through the progressive steps of folly, per 
haps of guilt, and when tainted and dishonoured by his vices 
cast off by a frowning world, and bereft of every other sup- 
port, has he not found a mother’s heart unchanged still? A 
sister’s love, is also lasting, 

* Nor time nor circumstance,"’ 

can chill this affection. Daughters, too, have been found, 
who would brave every peril, endure every scorn, rather than 
forsake their parents 

But shall this reflection on “ woman's love” for a moment 
be indulged, whilethe sacred affection of a wife is the hallowed 
blessing which thousands can attest as being the most “ sove- 
reign gift to man?’ Who has not felt in the darkest hour of 


changed and deep-rooted affection of the partner of his woes, 
''the soother of his cares? Let us not, then, adopt this fallacious 
axiom, but rather say “firm as woman's love.” 

| Earty impressions.—Every one must have found how 
| difficult it is to eradicate early impressions, or to overcome), 
|| prejudices acquired later in life. Our first impressions cling || 
| tous with a tenacity which no change of place nor situation || 
\jcan destroy. ‘The home of our childhood, the friends and 
ll associations of our youthful days, form images in our remem- jj 
} brance which ean never be wholly obliterated. ‘The wanderer | 
| from his native country may in his adopted home meet new as- i 
sociations, and acquire more wealthy connexions, and a higher}, 
/standing in society than he held in the land which gave him), 
‘birth, still the humble dwelling in which he was reared, the |} 
partners of his early joys and sorrows, the habits he was ac-|| 
jcustomed to in youth, are all “green spots” in his reminis- | 
cences, continually watered from the fount of never-failing 


vere the beaming rays of hope proceeding from the un-| 


} memory. 

Intecaity.—Integrity of character comprises more than 
the mere punctual discharge of pecuniary engagements, or an 
honest dealing in our worldly transactions. There is a morale} 
in this qualification which spreads itself over every action we |, 
perform, and regulates the whole man. ‘The failings of hu-' 
manity crouch before its sway, the passions of our nature are ) 
subdued by its presence, censoriousness, lying, littleness of 
mind, and duplicity are all subjected to its rule, while the baser, 
passions cannot find a resting-place in that heart which is 
oceupied by integrity. 








This world cannot explain its own difficulties without the 


||assistance of another. 





THE PREMATURE WHITE HA 


} i} met a man in Regent-street 
| A daring man was he; 


He had a hat upon his head 
| As white as white could be! 
| I'was but the first of March !— Away 
} Three hundred yards I ran— 
Phen cast a retrospective glance 

At the misguided man. 


Perchance he had no relative— 
No confidential friend 

‘To say when summer months begin, 
And those of winter end ; 

Perchance he had a wife, who was 
Unto his side a thorn, 

(nd who had basely thrust him fort! 
To brave decorum’s storm ! 

But no—a smile was on his cheek ' 
He thought himself the thing! 

And all unblushingly he wore 
The garniture of spring! 

I'was evident the man could not 
Distinguish wrong from right‘ 

{nd cheerfully he walked along 
Unseasonably white. 

Chen unperceived I followed him, 
Clandestinely I tried 

To ascertain in what strange spot 
So queer a man could hide : 

Where he cou/d pass his days and nigiit- 
And breakfast, dine, and sup ; 

And where the peg cou/d be, on whic! 
He hung that white hat up! 

Ife paused at White’s—the white capot: 
Made all the members stare ! 

He past the trav’llers’ smoky club- 
He had no footing there ! 

tle stood a ballot once, (alas ! 
There sure was pique in tha?) 

fhough they admit light-headed 1x 
They black-ball’d the white hat! 


But on he went, self-satisfied, 
And now and then he'd stop 
And look into the looking-glass 
That lines some trinket-shop ; 
And smilingly adjusted it! 
I'was that which made me vex! 
If this is borne,” said I, “ he'll wea 
His nankeen trowsers next! 
‘the wretched being I at length 
Compassionately stopt, 
And used the most persuasive wor 
Entreaty could adopt 
I said his hat was premature 
I never left his side 
Until he swore most solemnly 





I thought it might be possible i pes 
To Yo so foul pak ; {| lhe white hat should be dyed 
J 
} Yet not commit the murd’rous act 
Of which too oft we read ; GEORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
| 1 thought he might have felt distress— i\ Published every Saturday, at the corner of Nassau and Annstree’s 
| Have loved—and loved in vain— | Terms four dollars per annum, payable in advance.—No suds 
And wore that pallid thing—to coo! jreceived for a less period than one year 





The fever of his brain 


J. SEYMOUR, PRINTER, JOHN-STREE 





